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THE KIFTEN’S MISHAP. 
Now, the tale that I had in my mind to rehearse, 
Was related by Willy, though not told in verse: 
Said Willy, “The cat had a kitten that Jay 
Behind my bed’s head, on a cushion of hay ; 
A beautiful kit, though a mischievous elf, 
And given to prowling about by itself. 
Now it happened, one day, as I came from my work, 
Before I had put by my rake and my fork, 
The old cat came up, and she pawed and she mewed, 
With the wofulest visage that ever I viewed, 
And she showed me the door, and she ran in and out; 
I couldn’t conceive what the cat was about! 
At length, I bethought that the creature was good, 
And she should have her way, let it be what it would; 
And no sooner she saw me inclined to obey, 
Than she set up her tail, and she scampered away 
To a pond not far off, where the kitten I found 
In a bottomless basket, just sinking, half drowned— 
How ever it got there, I never could tell, 
For a cat hates the water—but so it befell ; 
Perhaps some bad boy this bad action had done, 
To torture the kitten, and then call it fun ; 
Yet that I don’t know ; but I soon got her out, 
And a terrible fright she had had, there’s no doubt ; 
*T was a pitiful object; it drooped down its head, 
And Peggy for some time declared it was dead. 
But its heart was alive, spite the panic and pain, 
And it opened its eyes, and looked up again; 
And we gave it some milk, and we dried its wet fur ; 
And O! what a pleasure there was in its purr! 
At length, when we saw that all danger was over, 
And that, well warmed and dried, it began to recover, 
We laid it in bed, on its cushion of hay, 
And wrapped it up snugly, and bade it “Good day.” 
And then its poor mother gave over her mourning, 
And lay down and purred, like the wheel that was turn- 
ing; 
And she and the kitten, by care unperplexed, 
Slept, purred, and scarce stirred all that day and the 


next ; 
Then scarcely a trace of her trouble she bore, 





Though meeker and graver than ever before.” 
So here ends my tale of this watery disaster, 
©* the cat and the kitten, and their little master. 
UMary Howitt’s Tales of Verse. 
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NARRATIVE. 








LAURA, THE TATTLER. 


Every body was afraid of Laura, though she 
was a beautiful and intelligent child; if they 
were conversing, as soon as Laura approached 
there would be silence. No one feels safe with 
a tattler, and such was Laura. 

When she was a little girl she had the misfor- 
tune to lose her mother, who despised a tell-tale; 
and when Laura would attempt to inform her of 
any thing which the servants or her playmates 
did that was wrong, she would stop her, saying, 
‘It was very mean to speak ill of others when 
they were absent.”” If her mother had lived, 
this child would never have been disliked and 
shunned as she then was—but all her, good ad- 
vice was forgotten in a short time, and her 
daughter was permitted by those who took charge 
of her, to say just what she liked—and indeed, 
was encouraged to mention every thing that oc- 
curred in her presence, about the servants and 
ehildren. There could not happen the smallest 
event, whether important or not, that wes not 
repeated by Laura; and at last the attendants 
were afraid of doing the least thing, or of talk- 
ing even in acheerful manner, when she was by, 
because they knew the whole would be carried 
to the ears of their mistress—and too often they 
incurred punishment from a wrong statement on 
the part of Laura. Tattlers very soon fall into 
the habit of exaggerating stories; and thus ac- 


acknowledging how hurt I felt. On Jessy’s re- 
turn home, her mother was seriously angry witi 
her, and punished her for her conduct, although 
she declared there was notruth in the statement. 
[ called again, and questioned the little girl, who 
seemed much mortified at the displeasure of 
both myself and her parents, and assured me 
most solemnly that she had not given that as a 
reason, but begged to know who had asserted 
it. When I told her, ‘“*Ah!” said she, “I 
thought I owed my sorrow to Laura Hervey— 
she never repeats any thing but what she thinks 
will injure—and, in this case at least, what is 
not true.” 

‘© What did you say, my dear,” said I kindly, 
seeing her distress, ‘* that Jed to her report?” 

“I recollect, ma’am, observing last week to 
several of our class, that I was afraid I should 
not be able to attend Sunday School for two or 
three Sabbaths, as father thought I was not well , 
enough to study my lessons, and preferred my 
remaining away a while until I was stronger. 
I wish, Miss Clifford, you would ask Caroline, 
and Ellen, and Emma, they heard me,” added 
she, sobbing. 

“T will, my dear; and you must not afflict 
yourself. I am satisfied of your sincerity. I 
did not intend to scold you on the subject, and 
regret your mother’s being so much displeased 
as to correct you. I only meant to represent to 
you the sinfulness of such feelings. To slight 
God’s privileges and mercies is to have them re- 
moved; and if He in wrath was induced to pre- 
vent our Sabbath School duties, we should soon 
see how valuable they are.” 

I was convinced of Jessy’s sincerity, and yet 
determined to ask the companions she had nam- 





quire a carelessness of relation, which ends fre- 
quently in falsehood. Let Laura’s conduct be a) 
warning to every child who begins with this; 
dreadful practice, before it leads to disgrace and 
guilt. 

‘‘ Mind, here comes the ¢cll-tale—hush!” was 
the genera] remark as she approached her 
school-fellows, and there were few who took any 
pleasure in associating with her. It wasa great 
pity, for she was very pretty and very smart— 
and if she had conquered this one evil propensi- 
ty, she might have been an example to her young 
friends in many respects. She was obedient and 
industrious, affectionate and mild—-yet her Sab- 
bath School teacher lamented to observe this one 
terrible fault remained unchecked. 

‘* My dear Laura,” she would say, “ how aw- 
ful it is to encourage such a habit of idle talking. 
You make every one afraid of you; and several 
times you have mentioned circumstances incor- 
rectly, and led the way to unjust punishment. 
Now, the other day you told me that Jessy Fel- 
more declared she would not attend her Sabbath 
School on Sunday, because she was tired of the 


felt much displeased, and although I made no 
remark, determined to inquire into it; for I was 
wounded to hear one of my scholars should ex- 


lessons and the trouble of going to church.” I, 


ed, that there might be no mistake. So I stop- 
ped at Caroline’s house, where I was fortunate 
enough to meet Emma and Ellen, who had call- 
ed in to take tea with her. I then questioned 
them as to the conversation, and found it was 
precisely as Jessy had repeated it. ‘I was glad 
for her sake, and sorry to think of your error, 
Laura. These circumstances were in themselves 
trifling, but they led to grief and injustice. 
Now, if you are thus careless in your accounts, 
some time or other you may occasion stich mis- 
chief as cannot be repaired. Often a tattler 
causes death. Beware in time, lest you have 
this awful judgment.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said Laura—“ and I am 
sure I did not intend to say what was not true 
I thought these were Jessy’sremarks. But here 
she comes, and I will beg her pardon, for I feel 
I was wrong.” Accordingly she did so—and 
Miss Clifford experienced much regret when she 
saw so much good nature and real amiability as 
Laura possessed, spoiled by so mean a fault as. 
tattling. 

Not all the warnings she received could check 
her, and many were the quarrels that followed 
|her thoughtless reports—and her declaration of 
lregret did not eompensate for the trouble she 
caused. At length she repeated some harsh ob- 
servations that her brother made use of with re- 





press such sentiments. 
The next morning I went to visit her. She 





was out, but I informed her mother of the report, 


spect to one of his young companions, who, he 
|thought had insulted him. He did not recollect 
‘Laura’s propensity; for, being grown up him- 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











self, he did not think a little girl, while busied 
with her dolls in the corner, was even listening 
to his conversation. ‘The first time she met the 
young man’s sister, of whom her brother had 
spoken, she related the remarks, but not exactly 
as they were made, for she did not quite recol- 
lect them. The sister, as was natural, told her 
brother—he challenged his friend—they met and 
fought. Laura’s affectionate and only brother 
was brought home a bleeding corpse! She had 
committed murder, not with her own hand, but 
by her tongue! Remember this, you who talk 
idly, or extravagantly, or carelessly. 1f you must 
repeat news, be particular in doing it correctly. 
It is a very awful thing to cause bloodshed ! 
Laura soon felt the fault was hers—and she 
solemnly vowed to give up the practice of tat- 
tling. But she forgot her sorrow and her vow, 
and grew up with the same love of talking which 
was so fatal in youth. 

In company she was dreaded, for no one felt 
secure in her society; and a fear of losing a 
brother, or husband, or father, by some quarrel 
brought on through her imprudence, made per- 
sons avoid her as much as possible—and if they 
were thrown in her way, they were very cau- 
tious how they spoke. None regarded her prom- 
ises of not mentioning a thing. They were sure 
the very first opportunity she would amuse some 
lover of news with a full account of it, no matter 
how dangerous the repetition might be. 

Many admired her beauty and talents, but 
they were afraid to become intimate ; and when 
she arrived at an advanced age, she was still the 
terror of all peaceable people. Eta. 





MORALITY. 








A GOOD OMEN, 

Every body knows how a drunken man used 
to be treated by the boys in the street ; he was 
mocked at, spit upon, and pelted with stones. 
The boys never thought of pitying him, but re- 
garded him as the mark of merry making. He 
went rolling through the street, or perhaps made 
his bed in the gutter. A few days since, I pass- 
ed through a part of the town where such a spec- 
tacle had been not uncommon. A sailor partly 
intoxicated, was striving to steady himself against 
a post; a group of boys were around him, some 
with their hands in their pockets and their caps 
thrown back were eagerly talking; one was 
brushing the dirt from the inebriate’s jacket; 
another was wiping the blood away froma slight 
scratch which he had received on the cheek. 
‘*Now you must—won’t you; cried one little 
fellow looking upin his face. ‘Oh, yes, in- 
deed, I know he will; drinking is so wicked— 
it is sad to see him,” said another. ‘ Come, if 
you will I will lead you home, and father will 
help you.” “I know he will!” exclaimed a 
third; ‘“*there comes Edward.” I looked in 
the direction of the boy’s eyes, and saw a little 
fellow running with all his might towards them 
bearing in his hand a roll of paper. ‘“ Here it 
is; here is the pledge! tis the boy’s pledge; 
now if you should sign it, and never drink again.” 
“Yes,” cried another, ‘and it is the very one 
that belongs to our Temperance Society, and we 
have all signed it,” said the first boy coaxingly. 
The sailor looked round bewildered. ‘* What is 
it?” he hicupped out. ‘ Why it is the pledge. 
We want you to sign it and be a temperance 
man. We are sorry you drink, and we want 
you to leave off,” said the boy in an earnest, de- 
cided manner. ‘* Who be ye, who think of me, 
and care for me?” cried the sailor, beginning 
to comprehend the nature of the case. The 
tears rose to his eyes and rolled down his weath- 
er-beaten face. ‘Yes, he will sign it; he will, 
I know he will,” shouthed the children exulting- 
ly. ‘Yes, I will,” said the sailor; “but take 
care of me till I get sober—keep me from the 
land sharks. God bless ye—bless ye.” ‘Come, 


noateaeneemmmenttnetanil 


go with me,” cried one. ‘No, I'll take him 
with me,” said a second. He was led away by 
the little boy with the pledge, the rest of the 
children following as happy as could be in the 
prospect of redeeming the poor man from intem- 
perate habits. I blessed the dear children in my 
heart, and prayed God to bless their efforts. 

[ Youth's Medallion. 


ged in treading a long and honorable course, in 
which duty and inclination alike led the way, 
was afterwards no stranger to the trial of princi- 
ple involved in their separation. The steadi- 
ness with which she was enabled to pursue the 
course of duty, when it ran counter to that of 
inclination, must have been a source of solid 
satisfaction to herself, as corroborating the tes- 
timony of conscience to her previous sincerity. 
To her friends, it presented a delightful and in- 
structive example of genuine and consistent 
piety, characterized by singleness of aim and 
simplicity of dependence. She considered noth- 
ing with which she had to do so trifling as to be 
beneath the inquiry, “Is it right? Is it agreea- 
ble to the will of God?’ She considered no 
step so obviously easy and safe, as that she could 
venture to take it on her own judgment, or in 
her own strength. Such a measure, she knew, 
would be sure to issue in a slide or a stumble. 
On the other hand, she never hesitated totakea 
step at the evident call of duty, and in reliance 
on Divine aid and strength. However arduous 
it might be, she expected to be sustained; how- 
ever dangerous, she expected to be preserved, 
for she knew whom she had trusted, and she 
not only repeated the declaration, but realized 
its vital efficacy, “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.”—Phil. iv. 13. 


——w 
MY AUNT PRISCILLA. 

It is a great thing to know whereabouts to 
find people; and we cannot fail to reverence the 
person of whom we can say with confidence, in 
reference to any improper action or course of 
conduct, ‘1 am sure he will not do that,” or “I 
am positive he did not do so.” ‘ Why not?” 
‘* Because he would not think it right.” 

My aunt was one of this sturdy sort. She 
habitually acted on principle, and, making every 
due allowance for human fallibility and human 
imperfection, her principles were sound and ju- 
dicious, and her practice uniform and consis- 
tent. From her example,I am led to conclude, 
that the plan she adopted is the only way of 
really “living” all the days of one’s life, and 
leaving behind some valuable evidence that we 
have not lived in vain. Oh, the dreamy, useless, 
uninteresting existence of a large portion of the 
human race! They seem toliveas if they were 
created for nothing higher than self-gratification; 
and as if all around them had no higher employ- 
ment for their time and their powers, than to 
minister to their gratifications. Such frivolity 
would excite only the smile of pity or contempt, 
if we could divest ourselves of the idea that 
awakens the sigh of heart-felt anguish, that these 
triflers must give an account of the time they 
fritter away, of the evil they have done, and the 
good they have omitted to do, while in the strict- 
est, most degrading, and most guilty sense, they 
were living to themselves. 

But to return to my aunt, and to the recollec- 
tion of some of her fixed principles. 

The first, undoubtedly, was obedience. ‘I 
am the servant Of God, and my first concern in 
every thing must be, to know and to do his will.” 
How striking and encouraging is the promise, 
“If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” Mat. vi. 22; and how is it fulfilled 
in the experience of those who set the Lord al- 
ways before them. The one question, ‘* Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” generally ad- 
mits of an easy solution when it is not perplexed 
and hampered by the admixture of foreign solici- 
tudes, such as these: ‘How will it appear?” 
** Will it be safe?”’ ‘+ Will it be politic?” 

I have heard my dear aunt remark, that in so 
many instances duty is found congenial with in- 
clination and interest, that those who desire to 
do the will of God from the heart, need to look 
clasely into the motives of their conduct, lest 
they should take credit for obedience, when, in 
reality, they only seek to please themselves. 
“Oh,” she would say, “how exceeding broad is 
the command to love the Lord our God with all 
our hearts, and to do every thing from a princi- 
ple of love and obedience to him. I am afraid 
lest conformity to what God has commanded 
should be, in reality, nothing better than acting 
in accordance with natural inclinations, or as 
impelled by the influence of circumstances. 
Without this all-pervading principle, our activi- 
ty, and kindness, and decorum, though they may 
look well in the eyes of our fellow-creatures, 
and be useful to them, have no more claim to be 
regarded as acts of rational obedience to the 
will of God, than the ravens flying to feed 
Elijah.” 

Happy is it for individuals and for society 
when natural inclinations and surrounding cir- 
cumstances are favorable to such things as are 
lovely and of good report; but the genuine 
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TWO SIDES TO THE PICTURE, 

** Oh look at those soldiers !’’ exclaimed a lit- 
tle boy, who was gazing from his nursery win- 
dow, at a troop of the military who were pass- 
ing.” ‘They prance along so famously on 
their fine horses, and their swerds look so hand- 
some. Oh see, see! what beautiful feathers 
they have in their caps, and hark! at the fine 
music. Oh! if I live to be a man, I am deter- 
mined to be a soldier.” 
No watchful mother was near him, listening 
to her child, or she would have tried to correct 
his errors of judgment, by showing him that the 
life of a soldier is far from being so desirable as 
he supposed. Instead of her, there sat by hima 
youthful nurse, whose eye was as much as his, 
taken by the dashing appearance of the soldiery. 
She had come from a foreign land, and she had 
many anecdotes to tell the little boy, about mil- 
itary scenes, in which her relatives and friends, 
or the families with whom she lived were con- 
cerned. She had seen nothing of the horrors 
of war, but her young and ardent imagination 
had been caught by this pomp and pageantry. 

The conversations and scenes of that day 
made a strong impression on the young and ex- 
citable Arthur, and from that time the desire to 
be “‘a gay soldier,” fastened on his mind, and 
his thoughts, even while he was apparently en- 
gaged at play, would continually recur to the 
brilliant military procession, and to his nurse's 
animated accounts of her early life. Whenever 
his indulgent father offered him new playthings, 
and Arthur was allowed the privilege of select- 
ing them, he never failed to beg for a toy, a 
sword, or drum or other implement of war, and 
with these he would employ his play hours in ex- 











Christian will be deeply solicitous, not only to do 
such things, but to do them “after a godly sort.” 





ercising himself in mimic warlike sports. 
Months rolled on, and the hent of the little 





My dear aunt, who had been singularly privile- 


boy’s mind was becoming more and more con- 
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firmed toward war and warlike things, and as 
yet no eye detected the evil that was lurking in 
his path; no heart had become alarmed on ac- 
count of the dangers that menaced him. His 
mother was too indolent or inattentive, to give 
heed to the thoughts which filled the minds of 
her children, or be alarmed by propensities 
which they exhibited, unless they were actually 
vicious. His father was an ambitious and world- 
ly-minded man, and if his child’s spirit excited 
him to any emotion, it was that of pride, at see- 
ing him so bold and manly. ; é' 

But happily, or I should say, providentially, 
not long since, there came to visit the parents of 
Arthur, his father’s sister. This lady was a pi- 
ous and intelligent woman, and being moreover 
very fond of children, she soon contracted great 
affection for her nephew, who was in his appear- 
ance and manners very attractive to strangers. 
She noticed him so kindly—was so patient with 
him, and exerted herself so much to make him 
happy, that she won wonderfully upon Arthur, 
and he soon opened his little heart freely to her. 
His aunt was surprised and alarmed to find the 
passionate desire for military life which had 
been growing unchecked in his young heart, and 
she seized every opportunity to try to correct 
his opinions. Whenever she met with anecdotes 
calculated to show forth another side to the pic- 
ture of war, she never failed to read or relate 
them to Arthur, until at length, the little boy 
woke from his dreams of fancied happiness, and 
learned to view a soldier’s life and a soldier’s 
occupations in a very different light. One eve- 
ning she was reading Miss Sedgwick’s Letters 
from Abroad, and she stopped a moment to look 
at Arthur. She wanted to ascertain whether he 
was in a state of mind to give attention to a pas- 
sage in that lady’s work, which is calculated to 
leave upon the mind a lively impression of the 
horrors of war. Finding Arthur favorably dis- 
posed, both to listen to her reading, and to re- 
flect upon what he might hear, she explained to 
him briefly the history of Waterloo, and the 
leading men who were concerned in the bloody 
tragedy, which has rendered its name so mem- 
orable. She then read to him the following 
passage : 

‘¢ We drove round the rich wheat fields to La 
Haye Sainte. There is no ground so rich as this 
battle field. In the spring, the darkest and 
thickest corn tells where the dead were buried ! | 
The German legion, slaughtered at La Haye 
Sainte, are buried on the opposite side of the 
road, where there is a simple monumet over 
them. 

“ Set where thou wilt, thy foot, thou scarce canst tread 
Here on a spot, unhallowed by the dead.” 

“La Belle Alliance, where Wellington and 
Blucher met after the battle, was pointed out to 
us; and Napoleon’s positions, the very spot 
where he stood when he first descried Blucher, 
and his heart for the last time swelled with an- 
ticipated triumph. - ” ” 

“We were shown the places where Gordon, 
Pickton, and others of note fell; and there, 
where the masses lay weltering in blood, the un- 
known, unhonored, unrecorded, there was 

“ Horror, breathing from the silent ground.” 

**It was a piteous sight,” said our guide, ‘to 
see, the next day, the men, with clasped hands, 
begging for a glass of water. Some had lost 
one side of the face with a sabre cut; others 
had their bowels laid open! They prayed us to 
put an end to their miseries, and said, “ surely 
God would forgive us.” All the peasants, men 
women and children, that had not been driven 
clear away, came in to serve them; but there 
were not surgeons for the half of them. They 
would crawl down to those pools of water and 
wash their wounds; the waters were red and 
clotted with blood! Oh, c’est un grand mal- 
heur, la guerre, mes dames!” (Qh ladies, war 
is a great evil,) he concluded.” 





‘Oh! please don’t read any more, dear aunt,” 


said Arthur, while his eyes filled with tears. 
shall not soon forget that terrible account of the 
sufferings of the poor soldiers. Never! never! 
shall I wish to be a soldier again, if it makes me 
liable to see such distressing sights. Indeed 
you were right when you told ma there were 
‘two. sides to the picture of war.” The one 
that I, foolish boy, have been looking at so long, 
had nothing terrible about it; that which you 
have now just shown me, is all horrible.” 


‘‘T {tant from the vegetables, and marked on his 
| breast plate, ““S. H. W. 1828.” 
|it was discovered that he had made his escape, 
having gnawed off his ‘tether string.” 
| days after this he was again detected in the same 
place of his former trespass, and to secure him 


The next day 


A few 


from committing further depredations, a small 
ring of iron wire was linked into the hole of 


‘the shell, a more substantial cord attached to it, 


and the prisoner again placéd upon his tether. 


‘Yes, my love, it is indeed,” said his aunt. | This, however, proved insufficient for his safe 


‘* Especially is it so, when we think of each of 


those slaughtered myriads, having had a soul, 
which by the event of that day, had been driven 
suddenly before its Maker, there to give an ac- 
count of the deeds done by it in the body. 
War when viewed in this light, becomes truly 
awful, and Christians may well look forward to 
the time, when its horrors shall no longer be 
known in our world; and when in its stead, 
peace and love shall reign every where !” 


[Chris. Observer. 
EPUB cE 


GRANDMOTHIER’S CAKES, 

During the last summer, a lady was distribu- 
ting tracts at one of the houses in her district 
where was a little girl. After leaving the tract, 
she said she had been desired to request the 
families in her district to put their names to the 
temperance pledge. The lady of the house re- 
plied that both her husband and herself were al- 
ready members. As the tract distributor rose to 
take her leave, the little girl whispered to her 
mother, ‘I should like to join the 'Temperance 
Society.” © 

‘“‘Her mother smiled, and said, “Do you 
think you are old enough to understand what it 
means?” . 

«IT think T could,” she replied, ‘* and I never 
mean to drink anything strong, so [ think I might 
have my name put down.” 

Her mother read and explained the pledge to 
her, and wrote the little girl’s name on the pa- 
per—Elizabeth S . 

Nothing was said about the circumstance; 
but a week or two afterwards, Elizabeth went to 
her grandmother’s to spend a day. After she 
had been there a while, her grandmother gave 
her a piece of nice cake, but just as the little 
girl was going to taste it, she hesitated; and 
when her grandmother looked at her some mo- 
ments after, she was standing with the untasted 
cake in her hand. 

‘“ Why do you not eat your cake, my dear?” 
said her grandmother ; ‘*do you not want it?” 

‘*VYes, ma’am, I want it, and should like it 
very much; but I did not know but that it had 
some brandy or wive in it, and I have joined the 
temperance society, and so you know 1 must not 
eat anything that is made with these things.” 

‘* Well, my dear,” said her grandmother, 
‘**you need not be afraid to eat this cake, for it 
is temperance cake. I am very glad,’ added 
she, ‘‘to see you so mindful of your pledge.” 

Elizabeth bounded off to her play, and ina 
short time, the cake was eaten; and she again 
at her grandmother’s side, whispering, ‘* Please, 
ma’am, give me another piece of your good 
cake !” 











NATURAL HISTORY. | 








- From the Hartford Courant. 
SAGACITY OF THE LAND TORTOISE. 
Some time in June, 1828, an animal known 

by that name was found in my garden, in the 

act of treating himself to green peas, small cu- 
cumbers and melons, among which he had feast- 
ed several days, but the trespass had been at- 
tributed to the hens and chickens. Being un- 
willing to put him to death on the first convic- 
tion, a small hole was bored through the skirt of 
the upper shell, and a smal] cord of two or three 
yards in length was attached to it, and he teth- 
ered out in a convenient place a few rods dis- 





keeping. 'The new cord was soon severed, and 
the vagrant, carrying off with him his iron ring, 


‘and a small part of the cord, made a second es- 


cape. In June, 1829, ‘* Monsieur Tonson came 
again !”” and was again detected in his old line 
of business. A trial for his crimes was institut- 
ed—the evidence against him was too clear to 
admit of doubt—he was found guilty—the num- 
ber of pea pods, cucumbers and melons of differ- 
ent kinds which he had champed and ruined was 
ascertained as nearly as might be; whereupon 
the court, consisting principally of the females - 
of the family, sentenced him to be immediately 
put to death by decapitation. But the poor con- 
viet had one friend in the court; that friend ex- 
erted his influence, and finally obtained a com- 
mutation of the punishment from death to trans- 
portation, without limit of time. Pursuant to 
this order, he was conveyed to a small pond, 
about a quarter of a mile from the garden, the 
scene of his transgressions; but, not pleased with 
his accommodations among frogs and other 
creeping things, soon found his way back to his 
old friends and their garden. He was then 
carried nearly half a mile in an opposite direc- 
tion, and thrown into a small muddy brook, en- 
vironed with bogs and sedge grass. 

In June, 1832, who should appear but our old 
visiter again, with his marks and iron ring? 
What should now be done? The majority of 
the court denounced him an outlaw and utterly 
beyond the reach of mercy. His friend and ad- 
vocate, however, urged in behalf of the convict 
that the sentence of transportation was without 
limit of time, and assured the court that if a con- 
venient opportunity should offer, he would send 
him next to Botany Bay—but if not, he would 
pledge himself to carry him toa place so distant 
that little fear could be entertained of his re- 
turning again to his old haunts. Upon these 
terms, a respite was obtained, and his sponsor 
caused him to be transported to Suffield, and 
there left in a grass field a little north of the 
meeting house. This expedient served that 
year; but in June, 1833, we had the pleasure of 
another family visit from our old acquaintance. 
By this time the resentment which had been felt 
toward him, had in a great measure subsided. 
He now become a sort of pet, and as we had a 
plentiful supply that year of cucumbers and oth- 
er garden vegetables, he was allowed the whole 
range of the garden. But to fulfil my engage- 
ment as his surety, and as no opportunity offer- 
ed to ship him off to Botany Bay, I wrapped 
him up in a piece of old carpet, so that he could 
have no means of noticing objects, carried him 
to Poquohoc, and threw him intoa small stream 
in an alder swamp near Rainbow mills. But, 
‘¢true as the needle to the Pole,” he renewed 
his visit in 1835, but manifesting a desire to tar- 
ry with us longer than his company was agreea- 
ble, he was carried to and left in a brook near 
the foot of Turkey Hills mountain. On the 20th 
instant he obliged us with another call, and, asI 
suppose, is yet in my garden. 

He appears in fine health, plump and lusty, 
but has no discernible increase of size, nor ap- 
pearance of advance. in age, since my first ac- 
quaintance with him. 

He yet wears his iron ring—the initials and 
date on his breastplate, though rendered some- 
what obscure by abrasion, are yet legible, and 
leave no possible doubt of his identity. 

Windsor, July 25th, 1835. SamveEt Wooprvrr. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















EDITORIAL. 
SECRETS.--No, 2. 

“Well, manima, what do you think ?” said Emily, as 
she returned from school in the afternoon, looking con- 
siderably excited. “ Alicia says she will never speak to 
me again.” 

“ What made her say so ?” 

“ Why you see, mother, in the first place, she came 
running to me as soon as I got to school, and said she 
had something to tell me, which I must not tell for the 
world. I confess I wanted to hear it—only she has so 
often said the same thing when she had nothing to tell 
but some trifle, that I did not care so much. I told her 
what you had been saying this morning, mamma, about 

secrets, and that I was not going to have any more. So 
I advised her not to tell me her secret, unless she was 
willing you should know it. She grew very angry ina 
minute, and said she did not see what business I had to 
say anything to you about it. Then she said that if I 
did not choose to be friends with her any longer it was 
very well, she did not care, she could find plenty of oth- 
ers as good as I was. I told her that I thought we could 
be friends without having secrets, and that I did not 
mean to offend her. She said she had no notion of 
friendship without confidence, and that she did not wish 
to have anything more to say to me. Just then the bell 
rang for school, and we had to go to our seats ; but pret- 
ty soon, Julia Rice, who sits between Alicia and me, 
handed me a note from Alicia. I thought perhaps she 
was sorry, and wanted to make up; but the note was, 
“ Miss Somerville requests that Miss Manly will have 
the goodness to return her all her notes.” So I sent 
them to her, and she has given me back all mine. I 
rather think she did not expect I would consent to give 
them up, for she looked surprised when Julia handed 
them to her. But I think she is not a very good person 
for a friend, so I did not say any thing more to her. I 
heard her telling some of the girls after school that I was 
a mean-spirited creature, and that she should have noth- 
ing more to do with me. I could hardly help saying 
something as bad to her in return, but Julia Rice drew 
me away, and said I had better not make any reply.” 

“ Very good advice, and J am glad you followed it. I 
agree with you that Alicia is not a suitable person for 
an acquaintance, much less a friend ; and I advise you to 
have nothing to do with her—unless you should have 
some opportunity of rendering her a service.” 

Emily was so full of the matter, that she continued to 
talk about it for some time longer, till her mother re- 
quested her to let the subject drop, and turn her thoughts 
in some other direction. 

A few days after, however, she was most unpleasant- 
ly reminded of it. Her brother returned from the office 
in which he was a clerk, in a state of great excitement. 
There was a most absurd and shameful report in circu- 
lation, he said, about his friend, Charles Holland. It 
was reported all through the city that he had defrauded 
the firm of Collins & Co., in whose store he was head- 
clerk, to a large amount, and that he was in confinement 
at Mr. Collins’ house, and to be sent to jail as soon as 
Mr. Collins returned to the city, which he had left that 
morning, for a day only. His absence was unfortunate, 
because he could contradict the report if he were at 
home, and it was equally unfortunate that Charles had 
been detained from the store that day by illness, so that 
people were confirmed in the belief of his being in con- 
finement. Horace would vouch for Charles’s innocence, 
he said with his own life, and it was inconceivable how 
such a ridiculous story had been circulated. He was 


going out, and meant to trace it to ita source, if pos- 
sible. 


In this he succeeded, after a while. He came back 
to George Somerville, who gave as his authority his sis- 
ter Alicia, who in turn referred to Emily Manly. 

Horace’s astonishment was unbounded. He was sure 
there was some mistake, but Alicia persisted in her 
statement. 

Horace returned home bewildered and distressed, but 











still confident that there was some mistake. He called 
upon Emily for an explanation, and she with tears and 
sobs, protested that she had never told Alicia any such 
thing. 

“Have you ever told her any thing about Charles 
Holland ?” asked her mother. 

“Yes, Emily confessed that she had repeated to Ali- 
cia something which she heard Mr. Collins say to her 
father, one day after dinner. 

“* And what was it?” 

She was passing through the room, and she heard Mr. 
Collins say, “I suspect it to be my clerk, Charles Hol- 
land, and if I find it to be so, he must seek another em- 
ployer—I will not have him in the house or the store.” 

Horace and his mother both thought it very unlikely 
that Mr. Collins should have said such a thing, but Emi- 
ly was confident she had heard it. Horace set off to his 
father’s office to learn the truth, and presently they both 
came back together. They found Emily, as Horace 
had left her, crying, and in the deepest distress. 

Her father said that Mr. Collins had indeed used 
those words in relation to a subject which he could not 
explain, but which had no relation whatever to Charles’s 
moral character. Mr. Collins had always spoken of him 
as a very worthy and excellent young man, and Mr. 
Manly was confident that he would bear this testimony 
on his return. 

For this they were now obliged to wait, and Emily in the 
mean time was strictly questioned by her father, as to 
the exact words she had used in reporting the remark to 
Alicia. She was sure that she had repeated it correctly, 
and that all the exaggerations and additions had been 
made by Alicia and her brother; but her father told her 
this did not in the least excuse her fault. 

He explained to his wife afterwards in private, the oc- 
casion of Mr. Collins’ remark. Mr. C. had an only daugh- 
ter to whom he was much attached, but who could not 
be persuaded to marry a young man whom her father 
had selected for her, and whom as the son of an old 
friend, he loved next to his daughter. He suspected 
that his daughter was attached to some other person, 
and fixed: upon Charles Holland as the most probable 
object. 

Thus was the remark explained—but to Emily the les- 
son was as salutary as it had been severe. It taught 
her caution in the choice of friends, and in the use of 
her tongue. Ls 














VARIETY. 








The Stray Lamb Recovered, 


As one of the early Wesleyan preachers was riding 
along the high way, he saw a young woman standing at 
the door of a farm-house, whom he knew to be a back- 
slider. Driving up to the door, he dismounted. She 
did not appear to recognize him. Fixing a look of sym- 
pathy upon her, he said, “ Have you seen a stray lamb 
pass this way ?” 

“ No, sir,” was the inconsiderate reply. 


“Are you sure there has been no poor lost lamb 
here ?” 


“T am quite sure.” 

“ And yet,” continued he, “there has been one here.” 

The true meaning of the minister suddenly broke up- 
on her mind. She burst into tears, confessed herself to 
be the stray lamb, and promised to renew her devotion 
to her Shepherd. She afterward became a devoted 
Christian. 

——__ 
Beef instead of Rum. 

A little fellow, whose father and mother had but re- 
cently signed the temperance pledge, on getting up one 
Sunday morning, happened to steal a glance into the 
pantry, when, lo, and behold! what should greet his 
ravished sight but an enormous piece of fresh beef. As 
soon as he recovered from the shock, he stole gently to 
the side of his mother, and whispered to her, very confi- 
dentially, “Mother, mother, is father going to set up a 
butcher’s shop?” “ Set up a butcher’s shop! why, child, 
you must be crazy, what on earth do you mean?” 
“Why, mother, don’t you know there’s such a piece of 
beef in the pantry, [ thought, to be sure, that father was 
going to keep a butcher’s shop.” 








Poor little fellow, he had never seen so much beef as 
that in his father’s house in all his life. It was quite a 





new era in the little chap’s existence. His father had 
often contributed toward buying meat for the rum-sel- 
ler’s family, forgetting, poor deluded man, that he had 
one of his own, which had a weightier claim upon his 
attention and support.— Crystal Fount. 


————_—— 
Delightfal Scene. 


Our Sabbath school, says the Rev. C. G. Clark, Web- 
ster, Mich., presents a truly delightful aspect. I wish I 
could describe it. We have only one large class, most 
of whom, with the teachers, wear spectacles. There is 
one class of middle-aged, and two of young ladies. We 
have also a large class of young men. Below that age 
we have all descriptions, down to little children. We 
have three classes, mostly little boys, from three to sev- 
en years of age ; when full, there are as many as twenty- 
four. Perhaps no portion of the school is more interest- 
ing, or interested, than this—Home Missionary. 


—— 
The Little Penitent. 


A sweet little boy of four years old, was one night ob- 
served to be wakeful and apparently engaged in thought. 
“ What troubles you, dear?’ he was asked. “O!” said 
he in reply, “the Bible says the foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but dear Jesus had not where 
to lay his head! And I have such a nice, comfortable 
bed,—and yet, Iam often naughty. O! will God for- 
give me?” Here his voice became quite choked, and 
he burst into a flood of tears of penitential sorrow ! 


——»——_—_ 
A Little Temperance Girl, 

A short time ago, a little girl two years and three 
months old, the daughter of a Directress of a Martha 
Washington Society, saw a man staggering past the 
house, and with the kindest sympathy depicted on her 
infant countenance, cried out, 

“ Poor, man, do pledge (go pledge ;) poor man, do 
pledge.” 

And ever since, when she sees any one intoxicated, 
she repeats the advice. She has begun early to act the 
woman’s part of counsellor. 

a 
Temperance Songs. 

A grandfather who loved the drunkard’s drink, did 
not like the cold water songs which a little granddaugh- 
ter was ever singing about house within his occasional 
hearing. He offered her a new gown if she would sing 
no more. She refused to take rt, and sings on!—Cold 
Water Army. 








“POETRY. 








MORNING AND EVENING, 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 


Sir,—A few days since, 1 received from a_ poetical 
friend, the following lines for my little son. Thinking 
you would like to give them a place in your paper, I send 
them to you. 

Come, Henry, it is time to wake, 
The Birds are on the wing, 

O hark! what harmony they make, 
Arise and help them sing. 


See, how the bright and glorious Sun, 
Climbs gladly up the sky— 

All nature has its song begun, 
And shall you silent lie ? 

The Saviour, rose before the light, 
In solitude to pray— 

He watches round your bed by night, 
And guards you all the day. 

Then Henry, his command obey, 
Your early offering bring, 

The morning is the time to pray, 
The sweetest hour to sing. 


On receiving the above, my little boy requested that I 
would “make Mrs. ’s song proper for the evening.” 
Below is an attempt, which is at your service. 

Come Henry, it is time to sleep, 
The birds have sought their nest, 

And there with folded wings they sit, 
*Tis time for you to rest. 

See how the bright and glorious Sun 
Sinks gently in the West, 

All nature has repose put on, 
"Tis time for you to rest. 

He, had not where to lay his head, 
Who came to make us blest, 

Yet he gives you a place to dwell, 
And a soft bed to rest. 

Then eat his commands obey, 
Your early offerings bring, 

Morning and evening isiad end pray, 
Morning and evening sing. Oo. 











